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1914. For both books see The Classical Weekly 9. 
III). 

Max Niedermann's useful little manual, Historische 
Lautlehre des Lateinischen, has appeared in a second 
edition (Heidelberg, 1911). A. Ernout has tried, not 
very successfully, to apply Niedermann's method to 
Latin forms in his Morphologic Historique du Latin 
(Paris, 1914). A German translation by H. Meltzer 
appeared in the previous year, entitled Historische 
Formenlehre des Lateinischen (Heidelberg, 1913. For 
both books, see The Classical Weekly 7. 199-200). 

The second edition of W. M. Lindsay's A Short 
Historical Latin Grammar (Oxford, 19 1 5) differs from 
the first chiefly in the correction of misprints and the 
softening of some over-confident statements. The 
most striking change in doctrine, to the effect that ae 
was a monophthong, is certainly incorrect. Although 
the first edition of the book appeared as long ago as 
1895, the author did not realize the need of a thorough 
modernization of his treatment. It is to be hoped that 
some one will soon publish a usable historical Latin 
grammar in English. For a review of Lindsay's book 
see The Classical Weekly 10. 188-190. 

W. Kroll's collection of Kleine Schriften von Franz 
Skutsch (Leipzig, 1914) will be of great convenience for 
all students of Latin grammar. A review by E. W. 
Fay, in Classical Philology 10. 337 f., contains criticism 
of some of Skutsch's theories. 

Walter Petersen's article on Latin Diminution of 
Adjectives (Classical Philology 11. 426-451, 12. 49-67) 
employs the excellent method of the same author's 
work on Greek diminutives. 

The article by Professors Sturtevant and Kent on 
Elision and Hiatus in Latin Prose and Verse, Transac- 
tions of the American Philological Association 46. 129- 
155, proves that elision involved the complete loss of 
the elided vowel and corrects certain statements in the 
handbooks regarding the prevalence of elision at various 
periods and in certain positions. See also E. H. Sturte- 
vant's paper. Elision and Hiatus in Latin Prose and 
Verse, The Classical Journal, 12. 34-43. F. W. 
Westaway's Quantity and Accent in the Pronunciation 
of Latin (Cambridge, 1913) is utterly unreliable. 

C. Juret's Dominance et Resistance dans la Phon^t- 
ique Latine (Heidelberg, 1913) advocates radical changes 
in our current notions about Latin phonology. His 
views are not likely to win acceptance (see The Classi- 
cal Weekly 8. 22-23). A. Grenier's fitude sur la 
Formation et 1' Emploi des Composes Nominaux dans 
le Latin Archaique (Paris, 1912) is better as regards the 
history of civilization than as regards grammar — 
where it is very weak indeed. 

There is great need of a Latin etymological dictionary 
briefer than Walde's Lateinisches Etymologisches 
Wdrterbuch through the omission of numerous uncer- 
tain and unverifiable conjectures but free from the 
bewildering abbreviation, both of words and of thought, 
which makes Walde a sealed book to all who are without 
technical training in comparative grammar. A. Zim- 



mermann announces an excellent plan for filling this 
need in the preface to his Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der Lateinischen Sprache, hauptsachlich bestimmt fur 
die Hohere Schulen und fxir Klassische Philologen 
(Hanover, 1915). Unfortunately Zimmermann's phon- 
ological ideas are loose, and consequently many of his 
etymologies are impossible. The book is peculiarly 
dangerous for precisely the people for whom it is 
intended as a guide, for its weakness concerns that part 
of the subject which they cannot check. I h.ive not 
seen K. Meister's Lateinisch-Griechische. Eigen- 
namen, I, Altitalische und Romische Eigennamen 
(Leipzig, 1916). 

The most important recent contribution to the study 
of the Italic dialects is Danielsson and Herbig's publica- 
tion of the Faliscan inscriptions in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Etruscarum, Vol. 2, Par. 2, Fasc. I (Leipzig, 
1912). 

W. Meyer-Lubke's Romanisches Etymologisches 
Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 191 1-), which supersedes 
KSrting's Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch, reached 
the article on iabella in 1914. No parts have been 
received since then. J. Briich's Der Einfiuss der 
Germanischen Sprachen auf das Vulgarlatein (Heidel- 
berg, 1913) is a careful study of a difficult subject, which 
is important chiefly for Romance and Germanic phil- 
ology. 
Columbia University. E. H. SturTEVANT. 



THE INTEGER VITAE ODE 

It is commonly taken for granted that Horace 
(whether in jest or earnest) is speaking here' from the 
Stoic standpoint', the ravening beasts against which the 
virtuous man needs no defence being the ills of life in 
general. But neither integer vitae (with its almost 
negative implication) nor scelerisque purus seems to 
belong to the language of Stoicism with iuslilia, temper- 
antia, fortitudo, and sapienlia as its cardinal virtues. 
Some special reference to these is expected (and even 
required), in the expression of the Stoic ideal. More- 
over, the language here employed does not of itself 
indicate an exceedingly high degree of virtue. Integer 
(glossed by the scholiast with innocens) is used by 
Cicero' to denote the same range of excellence as 
incorruptus, modestus, etc., while scelerisque purus 
indicates merely exemption from notable moral trans- 
gression. Such a man would be free from serious moral 
blemish, but by no means a paragon*. 

'Cannina 1.22. 

2Hendrickson is an exception. See his article in The Classical 
Journal 5.250-258. Sorof's paper (which he mentions on page 252) 
I have not seen. Hendrickson's interpretation seems to me 
untenable, but it represents a wholesome reaction against the 
accepted view. In a similar mood of skepticism I once proposed, 
on the analogy of integer mentis, integer animi, etc., to take integer 
vitae ('whole in respect to life') as 'wholly human'. The happiness 
which could not be assailed was that which came (along with the 
preservation of a certain moral integrity) from giving expression to 
the human instincts and desires, of which love is the most impor- 
tant. The doctrine has sufficient wisdom, but is perhaps a little too 
sophisticated for Horace. 

^De Finibus r.21; Pro Plancio 1.3. 

^Compare Tacitus, Dialogus 28.7 (of a well brought up child) : 
Integra et nullis pravitatibus detorta natura. 
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Again, a Stoic beginning can hardly be made to 
hannonize with the later strophes in which the poet 
resolves to sing ever of his Lalage. This difficulty has 
long been recognized, but since the time of Peerlkamp 
the prevalent way of meeting it has been to suppose 
that the whole poem is to be taken as a piece of humor — 
a kind of burlesque on the poet himself. This view, of 
which Hendrickson has given a somewhat detailed 
account*, is well represented in the comment of a recent 
American editor and translator'^. 

This ode is manifestly intended by the poet merely as 
a humorous glorification of his own virtue. The 
exaggerated description of the wolf, along with the 
sportive stanzas at the close, tally admirably with the 
mock philosophical reflections of the opening strophes. 

Now it would not be unnatural for Horace to give 
an ironical picture of himself for the sake of the implied 
contrast with reality, supposing that every one knew 
what the reality was. It would mitigate the otherwise 
un-Horatian egotism, and doubtless produce a humor- 
ous effect. But how would it cure the disconnection of 
thought between the two parts? It may be said that 
the poet intends to suggest a second antithesis between 
the man of lofty virtue and his occupation, that is, his 
singing of Lalage. In this case the theme would be: 
Virtue leads to love, with an implication of its inherent 
absurdity. This would be humorous to a Stoic (if his 
humor had survived his Stoicism), but not necessarily 
so to any one else, and least of all to Horace himself. 
Besides, there is nothing in the language of the first two 
strophes to indicate that he is speaking in irony. The 
description of the good man is the same which else- 
where, in quite sober earnest, the poet applies to himself 
— integer, in Sermones 2. i. 85, and insons et purus ( = 
scelerisgue purus) in Sermones i . 6. 69. As to the verses 
themselves, they are cast in the lofty manner which 
Horace knows so well how to assume. This is recog- 
ized by Professor Shorey', who characterizes the poem as 
passing from "a momentary flush of genuine feeling to a 
mock heroic combination and a jesting close". For 
him (it may be added) this tonal sequence of itself 
constitutes a unity, the only kind, indeed, which is here 
desirable. This is hardly a solution of our difficulty, 
being rather a view that no solution is to be had. 

A final consideration is Horace's attitude in this ode 
toward virtue. It is not the Stoic attitude, which 
regards virtue as an end in itself. 

Virtue alone is good, and welfare or happiness con- 
sists exclusively in virtuous action. . . . It . . . 
is to be chosen for its own sake and not from the expec- 
tation of good or fear of evil'. 

It is clear that in singing of Lalage Horace is not 
engaged in a particularly virtuous action, such as might 
be expected to flow from preeminent excellence, nor is 
it with virtue as such that he is especially in love. He 

'Pages 25I-SS2. 
•Professor Bennett. 

'See his introduction to the ode, in his edition, and his article in 
The Classical Journal 5-317-321. 
8Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, 85. 



is in fact in love with love, and he praises virtue because, 
like a shield, it secures him in his enjoyment. In other 
words, to Horace here, virtue is not an end in itself but 
a means of happiness. 

Now virtue as a means of happiness is one of the great 
principles of Epicurus. 'It is impossible', he says in his 
golden maxims, 'to live a pleasant life without also 
living wisely and well and justly''. The reason is that 
wrong-doing brings with it anxiety and fear and 
general unrest, which are the greatest obstacles to the 
tranquility which happiness requires'". Horace has 
exemplified this principle in his treatment of clandestine 
love, which can not be enjoyed on account of the 
constant fear of detection". It is apparent also from 
his general account of himself that he regarded his 
moral character, vitiis mediocribus ac . . . paucis 
mendosa . . . alioqui recta, '^ as the foundation of 
his happiness, and it is in accord with this view that he 
so often admonishes others to be rid of anxiety, not 
through riches or travel but by right thinking and 
living. It is thus that he attains it in the present ode, 
as we may see by bringing integer vitae and scelerisque 
purus into relation with curis. . . expeditis. The 
latter is surely the result of the former, and the matter 
could hardly be indicated more plainly. 

We may now interpret the poem as a whole. The 
dangers against which the good man needs no weapons 
are not the ills of life in general (as the Stoic presupposi- 
tion would demand), but are the disturbing and dis- 
integrating influences of wrong-doing. They are 
anxiety — the Black Care that sits behind the horseman 
— and fear and remorse and all the evil brood of wicked- 
ness. From all of these the man with a good conscience 
is free. To illustrate this fact the poet brings up his 
experience with the wolf, which fled before him as he 
sang, carefree, of his beloved. The wolf symbolizes sin 
and guilt, which exist indeed, but have no power to 
harm the pure of heart. Lalage may also be regarded 
as a symbol. We know Horace's conception of love — 
not the modern romantic passion, but something far 
different and doubtless much less admirable, and yet a 
fundamental and perfectly normal expression of human 
life. It is one of the great preoccupations, and stands 
here for the whole idea of quiet happiness and joy (note 
that Lalage is not present). What he would say there- 
fore is first that moral tranquihty is indispensable to 
the pleasant (i. e. the happy) life, and, having the good 
fortune himself to possess this prerequisite, he proposes 
to devote himself to the realization of happiness under 
all circumstances. In form the ode is an allegorical 
elaboration of a general principle together with its most 
significant illustration. So understood it no longer 
suffers from want of unity in structure or from any kind 
of incoherence. The humor of the poem does not arise 



'Usenet, Epicurea, 72; Hicks, 185. 

•"To the Epicurean pleasure is "the absence of pain in the body 
and of trouble in the soul". 

nSermones 1. 2. 134. 

i^Sermones 1.6.65-66. Compare Sermones 1. 4. 135: hoc faciens 
vivam melius. 
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from the poet's saying one thing about himself and 
meaning the opposite; it is in fact not found at all in 
the first two stanzas with their lofty tone. It begins 
when the poet himself enters, and consists in the exag- 
gerated incongruity of the situations which he employs 
in the symbolism. And finally it may be said that the 
view of life which the poem represents is most charac- 
teristic of the ancient world, and is implicit even in 
much of our own experience". 
Stanford University. JeffERSON ElmORE. 



THE ANCIENTS AND THE WAR 

During the course of the last four years a number of 
short articles have appeared in The Classical Weekly 
calling attention to Greek and Roman analogues to 
events in the great World War. A collection of this 
scattered material into a connected paper might prove 
valuable. The present writer, however, merely wishes 
to add to the list several parallels culled from his own 
reading. 

Daedalus and Icarus may, perhaps, be regarded as 
'pioneer aviators', although they never left the ground, 
except in the imagination of the mythographers. The 
problem of aerial navigation had, however, reached the 
experimental stage even in antiquity, and the first 
flying machine was called the Dove. The story of this 
marvel is recorded by Aulus Gellius lo. 12. 9-10: 

Sed id, quod Archytam Pythagoricum commentum 
esse atque fecisse traditur, neque minus admirabile 
neque tamen vanum aeque videri debet. Nam et 
plerique nobilium Graecorum et Favorinus philosophus, 
memoriarum veterum exsequentissimus, affirmatissime 
scripserunt simulacrum columbae e ligno ab Archyta 
ratione quadam disciplinaque mechanica factum 
volasse; ita erat scilicet libramentis suspensum et aura 
spiritus inclusa atque occulta concitum. 

Before the war developed into a stalemate on the 
Western front, scouts detected the presence of the 
enemy by noting the alarm manifested by birds 
frightened from their retreats. This method of locating 
the foe was practised by the Romans, as is proved by 
two passages from Frontinus (Strategemata 1.2. 7-8): 

Aemilius Paulus consul, bello Etrusco apud oppidum 
Vetuloniam dimissurus exercitum in planitiem, con- 
templatus procul avium multitudinem citatiore volatu 
ex silva consurrexisse, intellexit aliquid illic insidiarum 
latere, quod et turbatae aves et plures simul evolave- 
rant. Praemissis igitur exploratoribus comperit decem 
milia Boiorum excipiendo ibi Romanorum agmini 
inminere, eaque alio quam exspectabatur latere missis 
legionibus circumfudit. 

Similiter Tisamenus Orestis filius, cum audisset 
iugum ab hostibus natura munitum teneri, praemisit 
sciscitaturos, quid rei foret; ac referentibus eis non esse 
verum, quod opinaretur, ingressus iter, ubi vidit ex 
suspecto iugo magnam vim avium simul evolasse neque 
omnino residere, arbitratus est latere illic agmen 
hostium; itaque circumducto exercitu elusit insidia- 
tores. 



The New York Tribune for May 19, 191 7 contained 
the following despatch: 

Copenhagen, May 18. — The Women's Patriotic 
League of Solingen, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, is 
making a collection of women's hair from which to 
weave belting for use in munition works. Shorter hair 
will be used to make felt for military purposes. 

In the defense of the town of Salonae against Marcus 
Octavius hair was employed to operate engines of war 
(Caesar, B. C. 3. 9. 3): 

Sed celeriter cives Romani ligneis eflfectis turribus his 
sese munierunt et, cum essent infirmi ad resistendum 
propter paucitatem hominum, crebris confecti vulneri- 
bus ad extremum auxilium descenderunt servosque 
omnis puberes liberaverunt et praesectis omnium 
mulierum crinibus tormenta effecerunt. 

This instance of the use of hair to furnish motive 
power is not unique. At the end of the Second Punic 
War the Carthaginian women were shorn of their 
crowning glory in order to equip the catapults (Appian 

8.13.93)'. 

We look upon the employment of women in men's 
jobs in munition factories as an innovation. Were the 
names of the weapons changed in the following quota- 
tion from Appian (1. c), it would have a familiar ring 
(White's translation) : 

All the sacred places, the temples, and every other 
wide and open space, were turned into workshops, where 
men and women worked together day and night, on a 
fixed schedule <i. e. shifts>, without pause, taking their 
food by turns. Each day they made 100 shields, 300 
swords, 1000 missiles for catapults, 500 darts and 
spears, and as many catapults as they could. 

Some precedent for the Battalion of Death may, 
perhaps, be found in the Amazons. Who knows that 
the soul of Plato is not now rejoicing over a telepathic 
communication to the effect that one of his recommenda- 
tions for an ideal republic has finally been put into 
effect?' 

A clipping from the New York Times, May 3, 1917, 
reads as follows: 

Berlin, May 2. — Bread made from the spring buds of 
lime and beech trees is the latest promise of German 
scientists. Two brothers named Branco have per- 
fected the process of producing flour from this source, 
with considerable quantities of fat and animal fodder 
as by-products. They estimate that about 500,000 
tons of the new flour can be produced annually in 
Germany. "The flour is said to have the same nutritive 
value as barley. 

This item reminds one of the manner in which 
Caesar's soldiers at Dyrrachium eked out their scanty 
supplies by making bread from roots (Caesar, B. C. 

3- 48)': 

Est genus radicis inventum , . . quod appella- 
tur chara, quod admixtum lacte multum inopiam 



i3For a general study of the relation of Horace to Epicurus see 
Philippson, Horaz' Stellung zur Philosophie, Festschrift dem Konig 
Wiihelms Gymnasium zur Magdebu^. 77-110 (ipn)* 



^Compare Philo § 12; Hero § 26 f . 

^The conclusion is reached in Plato, Republic 457 A, that women 
should bear their part in actual fighting and in the other duties 
comprised in the guardianship of the state. 

^Compare Pliny, N. H. 19.144 Nee non olus quoque silvestre est, 
trixmipho divi luli carminibus praecipue iocisque militaribus cele- 
bratum, altemis quippe versibus exprobavere lapsana se vixisse 
aput Dyrrachium, praemiorum parsimoniam cavillantes. 



